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Abstract 


This paper investigates the ‘Abbasid court’s development 
and dissemination of a specific visual expression of power in 
the Christian states of the Caucasus, and how that visual ex- 
pression was in turn adapted in the ceremonial and art of the 
non-Muslim recipients. The shared features of the ‘Abbasid 
ceremonial recognitions, as reported by contemporary non- 
Muslim historians, indicate that the caliphate employed a stan- 
dard ceremony in its vassal states. These ceremonies differ 
from those accorded to Islamic military generals and favored 
court officials only in the type of gifts presented. The article 
closes with an exploration of how the two most powerful Ar- 
menian families characterized and differentiated their rule 
through the way in which they used ‘Abbasid ceremonial and 
displayed ‘Abbasid gifts. 


The Arab historian Ibn Khaldun, writing in the late thir- 
teenth century, bemoaned the trappings of power flaunted by 
contemporary Islamic rulers. He preferred the example set by 
the earliest caliphs who, he writes, “wanted to avoid the coarse- 
ness of royal authority and do without royal customs. They 
also despised pomp, which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the truth. The caliphate then came to be royal authority, and 
the Muslims learnt to esteem the splendor and luxury of this 
world.”! He then identifies the source of this deplorable de- 
cline: “Persian and Byzantine clients, subject of the preced- 
ing dynasties, mixed with them and showed them their ways 
of ostentation and luxury.”? 

This “ostentation and luxury” is the subject of the follow- 
ing pages. My interest lies not in demonstrating how—or if— 
the caliphs went astray, but in examining how the ‘Abbasid 
court developed and disseminated a specific visual expression 
of power in the Christian states of the Caucasus, and how that 
visual expression was in turn adapted in the ceremonial and 
art of these non-Muslim recipients. 

The overthrow of the Umayyad dynasty in 750 and the 
establishment of the ‘Abbasid brought with it a need to intro- 
duce new visual symbols of the conquering regime. Among 
the first changes was the introduction of a new color, black, 
and new imagery on coins. However, there is no surviving 
textual account of new ceremonial until after 836, when the 
caliphal court moved from Baghdad to Samarra.’ An account 
describes the ceremonial bestowal in 838 of a crown and brace- 
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lets on the general al-Afshin; additional texts tell us that other 
military victors were similarly rewarded.* The earliest record 
of such an honor being bestowed on a nonmilitary official of 
the ‘Abbasid court dates to 851, when al-Mutawakkil (r. 847— 
861) granted a robe of honor and a crown to his vizier.> Under 
the caliph al-Mu‘tazz (r. 862-866) we find an increase in both 
the quantity and quality of the gifts bestowed. An example 
is the ceremony accorded to the ‘Abbasid prince Abu Ahmad. 
For his military victories Abu Ahmad received six robes, a 
sword, a crown, and a cap decorated with precious stones.® 
Following the reign of al-Mu‘tazz the increase in the number 
of ceremonial investitures of provincial governors continues, 
as does the ceremonial recognition of successful military 
leaders.’ 

During the rule of al-Muqtadir (912-932) there is evidence 
of standardization of this ceremonial. Dominique Sourdel has 
noted that every vizier appointed by al-Muqtadir was sum- 
moned to the caliphal presence, given a robe and often a horse 
with a saddle embellished with gold. The honoree was then 
escorted back to his residence by a retinue composed of high- 
ranking court officials. If the person honored was a victorious 
military leader, the gifts also included turbans, swords, neck- 
laces, and bracelets.’ Objects indicative of gradations of rank 
were also incorporated into the ceremonial; an example comes 
from the investiture of al-Muqtadir’s first chief emir. He, too, 
received a robe, but it is described in the text as a “double 
robe,” presumably to indicate his superiority over the vizier.’ 

With the establishment of the Buyid chief emirs in 945, 
ceremonial recognitions became even more elaborate. Hilal 
al-Sabi, the author of a treatise on the ceremonial of the Bagh- 
dad court in the tenth century, notes that victorious military 
commanders were honored with a set of black robes, a black 
turban, a silk tunic, a sword embellished with silver, and two 
quivers. Some also received horses, a collar, bracelets, and a 
belt.!° 

We can now turn to the Caucasus to examine the dissem- 
ination and adaptation of this standard ‘Abbasid ceremonial. 
The Christian states of the Caucasus acted as buffers between 
the Byzantine Empire to the west and the Islamic Caliphate to 
the east and southeast, and for much of the Middle Ages they 
were dominated by one or the other of their more powerful 
neighbors. Armenia, Georgia, and Caucasian Albania were 
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decentralized states, each divided into a number of separate 
principalities with many opposing family dynasties vying to 
exert power over their rivals. Indeed, terms such as “Arme- 
nia” and “Georgia” are largely anachronistic: regional loyal- 
ties were dominant and ideas of unity were largely conceptual, 
effected by adherence to a common language or Christian con- 
fession, rather than to any single political or national entity. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries Armenia was a vassal state of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, administered by an ostikan, or resi- 
dent Islamic governor who was based in Partaw, in modern- 
day Azerbaijan. l 

The writings of Armenian and Caucasian Albanian his- 
torians in this period provide evidence not found in ‘Abbasid 
texts concerning the caliphate’s use of ceremonial to recog- 
nize non-Muslims. The earliest such ceremony for which a 
contemporary, detailed description exists occurred as a con- 
sequence of the 852 Armenian rebellion that was suppressed 
by al-Mutawakkil’s Turkic general, Bugha the Elder. The ma- 
jority of the Armenian landed class, or nakharar, not killed 
in the ensuing conflict were deported to Samarra and impris- 
oned. A few remained at large and continued to wage war 
against Bugha’s forces; chief among them was Gurgén Arts- 
runi. After several years of successful armed resistance, Bugha 
persuaded Gurgén to accept investiture as prince of Vaspura- 
kan, in southern Armenia. Gurgén traveled to Bugha’s camp 
accompanied by his army. There, with standards flying and 
flags rippling in the breeze, Bugha placed a “princely crown 
on his head and royal garments on his person, girded him with 
a sword, and set him on a finely adorned mule.”!! An armed 
Islamic military escort in full uniform escorted him from the 
camp. The sound of drums and trumpets filled the air, a herald 
proclaimed Gurgén’s lands and title, and ax bearers stood 
guard, ready to push aside “the pressing throng.”!” 

Ceremonial recognitions by the ‘Abbasid court were not 
restricted to Armenia. In 858 Bugha attacked Albania, where, 
according to the historian Movsés Dasxuranc‘i, his army was 
defeated twenty-eight times in succession by Albanian forces 
under the command of Prince Apumusé. When Bugha refused 
to admit defeat, letters were sent to the caliph requesting aid 
in ending the conflict, which was becoming very costly. The 
caliph’s reply guaranteed a pardon to Apumusé for the dam- 
ages sustained by the caliphal army and also promised “hon- 
orable and expensive garments with a decorated helmet and 
sword,” if he would submit peacefully to Bugha and then 
present himself before the caliph. On his way to Bugha’s camp 
Apumusé was met by companies of the caliphal army bearing 
gifts of armaments and richly adorned horses, and he was then 
escorted to the general’s camp by a procession of musicians 
and singers. He was entertained by the general, presented with 
honors and “gifts in accordance with the caliph’s orders,” and 
then escorted to Samarra by members of Bugha’s cavalry for 
a personal audience with the caliph.!° 

Later that same year, in 858, many of the imprisoned 
nakharar were released from Samarra after vowing to aid al- 
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Mutawakkil in the defense of Armenian territory against a per- 
ceived Byzantine threat. Because many had died in the 852 
uprising or later in prison, it was necessary to undertake an 
official reapportionment of lands and titles in a ceremonial 
that also served to reaffirm the caliphate’s suzerainty. Thomas 
Artsruni, the historian of the Artsruni dynasty, describes the 
honors afforded to Derenik and Ashot Artsruni, his patron’s 
father and grandfather. They were brought before the caliph 
who personally “clothed them with garments, set [in their 
hands] a princely banner, girded them with a sword and belt 
adorned with precious stones, and [gave them] a select and 
richly ornamented horse.” They were then sent from the hall 
“in glorious splendor and notable honor to the sound of sing- 
ing and the blowing of trumpets,” while heralds “with voices 
loud and clear” declared their new titles.'4 While Thomas is 
concerned only with the Artsruni, he does note that before the 
ceremony the caliph entertained all the nakharar in his ban- 
queting hall “and promised to restore to each one his lands in 
inheritance.”!> This suggests that the ceremonial recognition 
that followed was not limited to the Artsruni princes but was 
accorded to all those who were to be released. 

The shared features of these and other ceremonial rec- 
ognitions of Armenian and Albanian notables, as reported by 
the contemporary non-Muslim historians, indicate that the ca- 
liphate employed a standard ceremony in its vassal states.!6 
Each featured investment with robes, the presentation of 
swords, belts, or other symbols of rank, and generally also 
included the gift of a horse or mule. The more lavish cere- 
monies also featured heralds who proclaimed lands and titles 
and musicians who accompanied the public presentation of 
the honoree. The ceremony was flexible. Its setting could be 
outside, in the military camp of an Islamic commander or of 
the ostikan, or it could be in a formal ceremonial space, such 
as the caliphal banqueting hall. The caliph could officiate, or 
the honors could be accorded by his representatives—but, of 
course, the higher the rank of the presiding official, the greater 
the honor to the recipient.'” These ceremonies differ from those 
accorded to Islamic military generals and favored court offi- 
cials only in the type of gifts presented. While crowns, horses, 
robes, and decorated helmets were given to both Islamic and 
Christian recipients, non-Islamic clients did not receive tur- 
bans, gold collars, or bracelets. 

In Armenia, the Bagratid presiding prince, Ashot I, func- 
tioned as de facto ruler for twenty-two years before he was 
elevated to royal status in 884 and assumed the title “King of 
Armenia.”!® According to John Drasxanakertc ‘i, author of the 
History of Armenia and katholikos, or head of the Armenian 
Church, from 898 to 925, the decision to elevate Ashot to 
royal status was made by the nakharar rather than by the 
caliph or ostikan. “In view of the nobility of his family, the 
princes and nakharar of Armenia unanimously resolved to 
raise him up as king over themselves, and informed the caliph 
through the governor.”!? The caliph demonstrated his agree- 
ment by sending the ostikan to Armenia with “a royal crown,” 


which was formally presented to Ashot together with robes, 
horses, weapons, and ornaments.” Only the gift of a crown 
differentiates this ceremony from those that had elevated Ar- 
menian nobles to lesser rank, confirming that the first rec- 
ognition of the Bagratid king was effected in an ‘Abbasid 
ceremony. Ashot’s royal status was again acknowledged in a 
second ceremony in which the Armenian katholikos, Géorg 
II, blessed the new king and placed a crown on his head.”! 


When Ashot I died in 890, he was succeeded by his . 


eldest son, Smbat I, who was formally invested in the same 
double ceremony that had been accorded to his father. First 
the ostikan “came forth to meet him at the place of assembly” 
and presented Smbat with “a royal diadem” and “robes wrought 
with gold” as well as horses and armor.”* The king and his 
court then went to the cathedral with the katholikos, who 
“pronounced the solemn blessings” on Smbat, invested him 
with “gold-embroidered robes covered with expressive de- 
signs,” and placed a royal crown on his head.” 

This double investiture confirmed and displayed different 
aspects of Armenian kingship.” The caliphal gift of a crown 
and robes, ceremonially presented to the Bagratid king by the 
ostikan, proclaimed the king’s status, acknowledged the source 
of his power, and also served to rank him within the ‘Abbasid 
sphere of influence. The subsequent religious ceremony served 
a very different function. The investment of the king by the 
katholikos validated the recipient’s pious worthiness. The Ba- 
gratid double investiture ceremony can be seen as the sym- 
bolic unification, in the person of the king of Armenia, of 
seemingly disparate aspects of Bagratid rule: Armenian vas- 
salage to the caliphate and Armenian Orthodox faith. 

Once raised to royal status, the Bagratid king had the 
prerogative to confer honors and titles on foreign rulers and 
on members of the Armenian nobility. Textual evidence for 
the Bagratid investment of foreign kings is limited to the ele- 
vation of Georgian princes and reflects the suzerainty of the 
Armenian Bagratids over their Georgian kinsmen in this pe- 
riod.” The most detailed account describes Smbat’s invest- 
ment of Constantine, the king of Egrisi, in 904. Smbat “dressed 
him in royal robes, placed on his head a golden crown studded 
with pearls, and girdled his waist with a golden belt set with 
gems. He also equipped him with the proper things necessary 
for traveling, and putting under his command an army, sent him 
to his domain.”*° This and other textual descriptions reveal 
that Smbat employed a ceremony modeled on the ‘Abbasid 
paradigm to invest Georgian rulers. In each case the superi- 
ority of the Bagratid king is clearly established as he assumes 
the role reserved in the ‘Abbasid ceremony for the caliph or 
ostikan. Those receiving honors are summoned to Armenia and 
granted titles, sumptuous goods, and military support before 
being sent back to their lands.” 

Bagratid rule over a unified Armenia was brief, ending 
in 908 with the investiture of Gagik Artsruni as king of Vas- 
purakan. According to John Drasxanakertc‘i, in 907/8 Gagik 
went to the ostikan’s palace in Partaw. There he was presented 


with “a royal crown, as well as honors and gifts befitting roy- 
alty.” The katholikos’ low opinion of this event is evident in 
his remark that when Gagik returned to Vaspurakan he was 
“bearing something like a crown.” Thomas Artsruni’s Anon- 
ymous Continuator provides a version of Gagik’s investiture 
that is more detailed and much more flattering. According to 
this account, the ostikan placed on Gagik’s head “a crown of 
pure gold, artfully made and set with pearls and valuable pre- 
cious stones, which I am unable to describe. He clothed him 
in a robe embroidered with gold, a girdle and sword shining 
“with golden ornament.”?? Gagik was then seated on a splen- 
didly accoutered horse, and soldiers in full armor flanked the 
newly crowned king while the sound of drums, trumpets, horns, 
flutes, lyres, and harps shook the camp of the caliphal army.”° 

It is clear from this description that Gagik was invested as 
king in an ‘Abbasid ceremonial that paralleled those accorded 
the Bagratid kings of Armenia, and that the status of the kings 
of Armenia and Vaspurakan was equal in the eyes of the 
‘Abbasid court. This was certainly not true for the Armenian 
audience, for, however splendid, Gagik’s investiture was set 
apart from Bagratid investitures by its lack of Christian sym- 
bolism—a lack that did not escape the notice of the contem- 
porary historians. John Drasxanakertc‘i notes repeatedly that 
Gagik received his crown from the hands of the Islamic gov- 
ernor, effectively contrasting the agent of Gagik’s investiture 
with the participation of the katholikos in Bagratid ceremo- 
nial.?! Even the Anonymous Continuator, the most enthusi- 
astic of Gagik’s chroniclers, was unable to conceal the flaw 
in his patron’s investiture and took poetic license to remedy 
the problem. After describing the ceremony he states, “I do not 
hesitate to say that his anointing was invisibly performed by 
the Holy Spirit, according to the apostles’ saying: There is no 
authority save from God; and what is, has been established by 
God.”?? 

The fragmentation of Armenia continued, and by 915 
there were three claimants to the title “King of Armenia”: the 
Bagratid king Ashot II; Ashot’s cousin, also named Ashot 
and generally referred to as Ashot the anti-king; and Gagik 
Artsruni, who was titled “King of Vaspurakan and All Arme- 
nia.” The Bagratid claimants to the royal title fought a civil 
war until 918, when the ostikan agreed to grant royal status 
to Ashot II. The ostikan did not come to Armenia, as had 
been the practice for the declaration of the first two Bagratid 
kings. He instead sent an envoy to present Ashot II with “a 
royal crown and valuable ornaments for robes, both beautiful 
and becoming,” as well as horses, weapons, armor, and a de- 
tachment of cavalry.°? It is not possible to tell from this de- 
scription just what degree of ceremony was accorded to Ashot 
by the ostikan’s envoy—whether there was a formal ceremony 
of investiture or merely a presentation of regalia and gifts. 
Yet regardless of the manner in which Ashot acquired the 
crown, it is certain that it signaled the support of the ostikan, 
a support more forcefully expressed by the Islamic cavalry. 
The ‘Abbasid ceremony—however abbreviated—was followed 
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FIGURE 1. Church of the Holy Sign, Haghbat, east facade. Gurgén and Smbat 
Bagratuni (photo: after Mnats‘akanian and Alpago-Novello, Haghbat). 


FIGURE 2. Gagik I Bagratuni, originally from Ani, now lost (photo: after 
Marr, O rasopkak). 
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by the celebration of Ashot’s previously planned marriage. 
He was then invested by the katholikos with “the crown that 
the ostikan had dispatched.”** This is the only text that spe- 
cifically documents the katholikos investing a Bagratid king 
with an Islamic crown. This use confirms that the crown’s 
symbolic importance as a visible sign of the ostikan’s support 
was secondary to the symbolism embodied by the Armenian 
ceremonial, in which the katholikos validated the king’s 


. pious worthiness. Like the double investiture accorded to the 


first two Bagratid kings of Armenia, Ashot II’s investiture 
emphasized his pious persona over his temporal power. 

The contemporary historians describe additional crowns 
and robes sent to Smbat I by the caliph and the ostikan to 
Smbat II and Gagik Artsruni, but there is no mention of sup- 
plementary investitures associated with these gifts. It is only 
during the reign of Ashot II that we find evidence of addi- 
tional, formal affirmation by the caliphate of a Bagratid king. 
According to the katholikos, in 921 the ostikan Subuk executed 
a peace treaty with Ashot II, granting him the title shahan- 
shah (King of Kings). The text makes no mention of any cor- 
onation or investiture. Shahanshah is a Sasanian title, and as 
it was not granted to previous Bagratid kings, it seems to have 
been resurrected specifically to acknowledge Ashot II’s pre- 
eminence over Gagik Artsruni and Ashot the anti-king.*° 

We turn now from ceremonial to royal portraiture to con- 
sider the visual record of the expression of power in the Cau- 
casus. Does royal Armenian portraiture display the ‘Abbasid 
regalia described in the contemporary texts? Unfortunately, 
Armenian imagery of any type is poorly documented for the 
period and the situation is particularly bleak for Bagratid 
imagery. For the first half of the tenth century—the period for 
which we have documentation of the incorporation of ‘Abba- 
sid ceremonial in Bagratid royal investitures—there are no 
surviving depictions of Bagratid rulers or descriptions of lost 
images. However, Bagratid royal portraits do survive from the 
second half of the tenth century. I suggest that the royal mes- 
sage conveyed by these images is the same as that expressed 
in the earlier ceremonial, confirming a constant and uninter- 
rupted presentation of Bagratid rulership throughout the tenth 
century. 

The Church of the Holy Sign at Haghbat, in the northern 
district of Tashir-Joraget, was built by Khosrovanush, widow 
of the Bagratid king Ashot III. It features portraits of two of 
her sons: Gurgén the youngest and Smbat, the eldest.*© Their 
images are placed high on the east facade within the confines 
of a rectangular niche beneath the gable (Fig. 1). They are sym- 
metrically arranged within the niche and hold between them 
a model of their church. The facial features of the two are 
identical, with long rounded beards, hair indicated by rows of 
uniform corkscrew curls, and conjoined eyebrows. Despite 
these similarities, the brothers’ relative rank is clear, confirm- 
ing historical accounts that date the portraits to 977, when 
Smbat succeeded his father as king of Armenia.>”7 Smbat’s 
royal status—and his superior rank vis-a-vis his brother—is 


most immediately apparent in his costume. He wears an elab- 
orate woven turban while Gurgén wears a helmet. While the 
figures of the two brothers are similarly clothed in undecorated 
mantles worn over plain tunics and high riding boots strapped 
at the ankle, Smbat’s dress is more detailed. The sleeves of 
his mantle are tightly gathered into smooth, wide cuffs, and 
his boots feature two straps. In contrast, Gurgén’s sleeves ter- 
minate in small, loose folds, and his boots have one strap. 


The severity of both brothers’ dress is relieved only by the . 


voluminous material of their tunic sleeves, which project be- 
yond the cuffs of their mantles and hang down from their ex- 
tended arms. Even this detail serves to express their relative 
rank. Smbat’s sleeves are large and hang straight down, while 
Gurgén’s are smaller and bend backward toward his body. 

When Smbat died in 989/90, his other brother, who had 
been exiled for challenging the designated line of succession 
to their father’s throne, was recalled and installed as the Bag- 
ratid king Gagik I (998/90-1017 or 1020).2® After attaining 
royal status, Gagik founded the Church of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator at Ani. In 1906 a larger-than-life-size sculpture 
depicting Gagik holding a model of his church on his out- 
stretched arms was discovered in the rubble of the church 
ruins (Fig. 2). The portrait—the only known example of me- 
dieval Armenian sculpture in the round—vanished during 
World War I and only bits have been recovered, including an 
elbow and the upper right shoulder.’ Gagik’s royal status was 
prominently conveyed by a white turban of immense propor- 
tions. He wore an undecorated red mantle over a white tunic, 
and a necklace bearing a large cross rested on his breast. The 
tunic’s sleeves projected beyond those of the mantle and ter- 
minated in great swags of fabric, analogous to but larger than 
those worn by his brothers at Haghbat. 

While the evidence for the representation of Bagratid royal 
status in sculpture is both quantitatively and chronologically 
limited, the portraits of Haghbat and Ani suggest a standard 
representation, which features the presentation of church 
models, turbans as indicators of royal rank, and mantles worn 
over tunics distinguished by pendant sleeves. Only the last 
of these features seems to be unique to Bagratid portraits. 
Representations of donors with church models appear in Ar- 
menia as early as the sixth century, and their recurrence 
throughout the medieval period confirms that they were an 
established element in the Armenian representation of aris- 
tocratic and royal piety. Contemporary Georgian portraits 
invariably depict donors with church models and thus attest 
to a wider, shared tradition of representation.*! Turbans, while 
more restricted in their chronological occurrence, indicate 
status in Armenian and Georgian art. They are often cited as 
evidence of Islamic influence, as is the fact that no surviving 
Bagratid portrait shows a king wearing an identifiable crown. 
I argue that the evidence, viewed in its proper context, sug- 
gests otherwise. 

We remember that in the ceremonial presentations made 
by the ‘Abbasid court to its Muslim clients a turban was 





FIGURE 3. Church of the Holy Cross, Aght‘amar, south facade, Hezekiah at 
right (photo: author). 


frequently included among the gifts. In contrast, there is no 
mention of turbans in the many textual accounts of gifts of 
robes from the ‘Abbasid court or its representatives to Chris- 
tian Caucasian rulers, princes, or generals. However, turbans 
are common in royal imagery throughout the Caucasus. They 
signal the royal status of biblical figures carved on the exte- 
rior of the palace church of Gagik Artsruni, which is dated to 
915-921 (Fig. 3). The portrait of the Georgian prince, Ashot 
Kuhki, dated about 891—918 and now in the Tbilisi Museum, 
also features a large turban.*? It seems that the turbans worn 
by the Bagratid kings at Haghbat and Ani should not, there- 
fore, be read as foreign elements but rather as reflections of 
the thoroughness of past assimilation of Islamic modes of dress 
into the Armenian aristocracy. Interestingly, the turban worn 
by Gagik I was painted white. White turbans, displayed in the 
context of royal Caucasian imagery, may be a pointed state- 
ment of self-rule, in opposition to the black ‘Abbasid turbans 
frequently mentioned in the contemporary Islamic sources.*? 

If it is true that turbans were not perceived by their Chris- 
tian Caucasian wearers as being specifically Islamic, then there 
are no foreign robes or crowns in the surviving royal Bagratid 
images. It is possible that the robes worn by the figures at 
Haghbat were originally embellished with painted decoration, 
and that they therefore may have imitated either Islamic or 
Byzantine embroidered textiles, but the dress is not Islamic in 
form, as it is in the royal portraits of Gagik Artsruni, for ex- 
ample, who is depicted on his palace church at Aght‘amar 
wearing trousers.“ Nor do we find Bagratid kings depicted in 
chlamydes or other imperial regalia, as is found in contem- 
porary Georgian royal portraits. 
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FIGURE 4. Church of the Holy Cross, Aght‘amar, west facade, Gagik 
Artsruni (photo: author). 


A comparison of the images of the two brothers at Hagh- 
bat suggests that what was acceptable for Bagratid princely 
imagery was not acceptable for the representation of Bagratid 
kings. Gurgén, the younger brother, was a military general 
whose forces were at the disposal of the caliphal army. 
Gurgén’s helmet, unique among surviving Caucasian me- 
dieval portraits, is decorated in a geometric pattern created 
by raised strips and lozenges and bears comparison to late 
Sasanid helmets, known as spangenhelm.“ It recalls the 
“decorated helmets” awarded to the Caucasian military lead- 
ers by the caliphate. If the identification of this helmet as one 
granted by the caliphate is correct, it shows Gurgén’s rank 
and status in the greater world of ‘Abbasid influence. For his 
royal brother, however, such references were not permissible. 
The royal Bagratid portraits of the second half of the tenth 
century visually stress the specifically Armenian nature of 
Bagratid kingship, prominently displaying the rulers’ piety 
and eschewing foreign emblems of power. This correlates 
with the ideology of kingship expressed in the investitures of 
the first three Bagratid kings, where the recognition of tem- 
poral power symbolized in the ‘Abbasid ceremony or through 
the gift of an ‘Abbasid crown was secondary to the pious 
symbolism conveyed through the investiture performed by 
the katholikos. 

Islamic regalia and conventions of iconography used to 
represent caliphal power are found in two surviving contem- 
porary images and one description of a lost portrait of Gagik 
Artsruni, king of Vaspurakan. In the early tenth century Gagik 
constructed a new royal city on the island of Aght‘amar in 
Lake Van, now in eastern Turkey. The centerpiece of the city 
was the royal palace, which “appeared from all sides of the 
province as a great hill in the middle of the city.”4” The palace 
church, dedicated to the Holy Cross, faced the north facade of 
the palace. Although the palace no longer exists, ‘Abbasid in- 
fluence is evident in the description of its decorative program 
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FIGURE 5. Church of the Holy Cross, Aght‘amar, west facade, Gagik 
Artsruni, detail of crown (photo: author). 


given by the Anonymous Continuator. The text describes 
Gagik seated on gilt thrones, flanked by the images of princely 
attendants, lines of musicians, “women dancing in an ad- 
mirable manner,” men engaged in swordplay and wrestling 
matches, and by lions and other wild beasts and birds.*® No 
similar surviving representations of Armenian kings survive, 
and there are no descriptions of lost Armenian royal imagery 
that parallel the Anonymous Continuator’s passage. There are 
also no parallels with contemporary Byzantine imperial art. 
The description does, however, evoke the iconography of the 
Islamic cycle of princely entertainments, which features an 
enthroned king flanked by attendants and animals tradition- 
ally associated with royalty, and frequently includes musicians, 
dancers, and contests of strength.4? Examples roughly con- 
temporary with Aght‘amar survive from the ‘Abbasid capitals 
of Samarra and Baghdad and from the court of the Spanish 
Umayyad caliph. 

The west facade of the Church of the Holy Cross features 
a second portrait of Gagik Artsruni, carved in monumental 
scale (Fig. 4). Here Gagik is haloed and wears a jeweled crown 
and a richly embroidered mantle over a tunic and trousers. He 
holds in his outstretched hand a model of his church that he 
proffers to the figure of Christ. The particular form of the 
mantle and crown is unique in Armenian royal imagery, and 
the mantle’s decorative motif of small, plump birds with short, 


thick beaks is not repeated on any of the 250-odd images 
carved on the church’s exterior. This led Sirarpie Der Nerses- 
sian to suggest that the sculpture represents specific Islamic 
regalia presented to Gagik by the caliph or the ostikan.>! 
Certainly this is possible and even probable; contemporary 
histories state that before construction on the church was 
completed in 921, Gagik received from Islamic authorities at 
least four crowns and seven embroidered robes.*? 


Gagik’s crown may also document the appearance of. 


crowns distributed by the ‘Abbasid court (Fig. 5). It has been 
damaged, but drilled holes once filled with paste and imita- 
tive of pearls or gems border the nimbus except in the upper 
section, indicating that the apex of the crown originally fea- 
tured a large projection. This feature and the crown’s surviv- 
ing ornaments, a pair of flaring wings, resemble those found 
on Sasanian crowns, and coins issued by Buyid emirs after 
945 feature similar flaring wings. ‘Abbasid caliphs did not gen- 
erally wear crowns, and there are no examples of such icon- 
ography used in caliphal portraits of the period.* 

What conclusions can be drawn from these examples? 
We have seen that while Muslim and non-Muslim clients were 
recognized by the ‘Abbasid court with the same ceremonial, 
the gifts given them were different. It is striking that the two 
most powerful Armenian families characterized and differen- 


tiated their rule through the way in which they used ‘Abbasid 
ceremonial and displayed ‘Abbasid gifts. While the Bagratid 
kings of Armenia received ‘Abbasid crowns and used ‘Abbasid 
ceremonial to recognize Georgian princes, their successful 
rulership was based on their pious reputation, and their in- 
vestiture ceremony and royal imagery stressed this piety. Gagik 
Artsruni was the most powerful of the Armenian kings; yet 
he was unable to compete with the pious legitimacy enjoyed 
by the Bagratid kings, conferred on them in a uniquely Ar- 
menian investiture ceremony. Instead, in the decoration of his 
palace and palace church, Gagik Artsruni used ‘Abbasid icon- 
ography and the representation of Islamic regalia to empha- 
size the source of his power and to stress his legitimate right 
to rulership.*4 

We can now return to Ibn Khaldun and his remarks 
blaming the Persians and Byzantines for the ostentation and 
luxury exhibited in the caliphal courts of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the tenth century there is no evidence of Byzantine 
influence in the ‘Abbasid ceremonial used in the Caucasus or 
in the regalia distributed there by the caliphal court. How- 
ever, descriptions of Sasanian-derived elements in con- 
temporary Caucasian histories and their representation in 
Armenian royal portraiture reveal kernels of truth embedded 
in the hyperbole of Ibn Khaldun’s text. 
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* The author wishes to express her gratitude to Professors Ruggles and 
Ousterhout for organizing the symposium in which this paper was first 
presented, to thank the symposium participants for their helpful com- 
ments, and to express appreciation to the editors of Gesta for their me- 
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